OUR  CHURCH  IN  CONGO  -  AFTER  FIFTY  YEARS 


A  view  through  an  open  window  in  this  church  in  Congo  is  as  prom¬ 
ising  as  it  is  beautiful.  God  has  abundantly  blessed  our  work.  The  need 
for  more  missionaries  in  all  branches  of  the  service  and  for  adequate 
funds  to  grow  with  our  opportunities  is  a  call  to  each  of  us.  Can  you  go  ? 
Can  you  support  someone  else?  Will  you  pray  for  this  part  of  the 
Kingdom  ? 


OUR  CHURCH  IN  CONGO  -AFTER  FIFTY  YEARS 


View  from  Missionary  Assembly  Room,  Lncbo,  Africa 


A  little  more  than  fifty 
years  ago  our  first  mis¬ 
sionaries,  Lapsley  and 
Sheppard,  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  traveled 
into  the  interior  and 
opened  our  first  Mission 
station  in  the  Belgian 
Congo.  That  first  sta¬ 
tion,  Luebo,  is  still  one 
of  our  largest  of  the 
eight  stations  in  Congo, 
in  a  territory  as  large  as 
the  states  of  North  and 
South  Carolina. 


Those  pioneers  were 
followed  by  other  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  today 
churches,  schools,  hos¬ 
pitals,  a  busy  printing 
press,  a  virile  native 
church,  and  hosts  of  Af¬ 
rican  Christian  leaders 
witness  to  the  blessing 
of  God  on  this  work  and 
to  the  faithfulness  and 
consecration  of  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  through  these 
decades. 


American  Presbyterian  Congo  Mission* 

The  stations  and  outlying  territory  of  our  Africa  Mission  are  located 
in  the  heart  of  the  Belgian  Congo,  in  the  heart  of  the  continent  of 
Africa,  second  largest  in  area  in  the  world. 

In  population  Africa  with  160,000,000  is  estimated  as  third  largest 
—with  China’s  400,000,000  and  India’s  250,000,000  the  only  two  exceed¬ 
ing  it.  Primitive  conditions  and  customs  make  an  accurate  census  im¬ 
possible. 

It  is  one  of  the  major  areas  of  dependent  peoples,  for  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  this  vast  area  is  owned  by  the  people  of  the  continent — 
England,  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Portugal  and  Spain  all  sharing  in  the 
control  of  this  vast  and  relatively  undeveloped  continent. 

Our  Mission  Area  in  the  Belgian  Congo  contains  70,000  square  miles 
and  has  an  estimated  population  of  1,810,000. 


*  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S. 


The  five  largest  stations  are  Luebo,  Lubonclai,  Bibanga,  Mutoto  and 
Bulape.  The  recent  Woman’s  Birthday  Offering  provides  a  fund  to  move 
our  School  for  Ministers  at  Mutoto  to  Luluabourg  which  is  on  the  rail¬ 
road  and  is  a  larger  center  than  Mutoto. 

Kasha  and  Mboi  are  newer  stations,  but  the  work  is  well  under  way 
in  these  stations  and  enlargement  and  development  of  these  stations 
await  only  a  more  adequate  support  and  enlarged  mission  personnel. 

The  new  territory  (in  the  lower  left  hand  corner  of  the  map)  was 
abandoned  by  the  Four  Square  Gospel  Mission  and  was  offered  by  the 
Belgian  Colonial  Government  to  our  Mission.  Our  station  there  already 
occupied  Moma.  Moma  is  in  the  cannibal  territory.  Though  cannibal¬ 
ism  is,  of  course,  outlawed  by  the  Government,  even  yet  there  is  some 
danger  in  the  hinterland  of  this  territory. 

Would  you  like  to  see  these  places?  Since  a  visit  to  all  would  take  too 
long,  let’s  take  a  look  at  three  of  them  through  the  word  picture  given 
us  by  Mrs.  William  Pruitt  who,  with  her  husband,  has  just  gone  to 
Africa  as  a  full  time  missionary.  (She  taught  in  the  School  for  Mis¬ 
sionaries’  Children  at  Lubondai  several  years  ago.) 

LUEBO  is  one  of  the  oldest  Mission  Stations  and  state  posts  in  the  Congo  in¬ 
terior  and  one  of  the  largest  centers  of  native  population  in  the  entire  colony,  with 
eleven  thousand  natives  in  villages  within  sight  of  the  knoll  on  which  the  Mission 
is  located.  This  is  a  cosmopolitan  populace,  some  tribes  distinguishable  through 
certain  features  of  dress,  others  completely  standardized.  Most  of  these  natives 


showed  signs  of  long  contact  with  Europeans.  They  were  more  fully  dressed,  many 
men’s  outfits  complete  with  shoes,  socks,  coats,  and  ties,  worn  with  the  ease  of  habit. 
There  were  even  some  women  who  wore  European  styles  without  seeming  over¬ 
dressed.  In  contrast  there  were  others  just  as  back-woodsy  as  any  rank  bush 
natives. 

LUBONDAI  was  a  beautiful,  surprising  place,  more  like  a  California  subuib 
than  my  preconceived  notion  of  a  Mission  station  in  the  African  bush.  The  high 
grass  had  been  cleared  back  over  a  space  some  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide  and 
about  half  a  mile  long,  flat  as  a  table-top,  carpeted  with  green,  and  dotted  with 
scores  of  palm  trees,  some  tall  and  graceful,  others  so  young  as  still  to  be  shrubs. 
Sand  paths  neatly  sectioned  the  quadrangle,  leading  from  residences  strung  along 
one  side  to  the  church  on  the  other,  and  to  the  native  thoroughfare  running  before 
it.  Most  of  the  buildings  were  of  yellow  brick,  with  broad,  ,  columned  concrete 
verandahs  and  red  tin  roofs.  A  few  were  of  white-washed  mud  with  peaked  grass 
roofs,  less  modern  than  the  others  but  more  picturesque.  Well-kept  lawns  were 
lined  with  rows  of  periwinkle  and  set  with  beds  of  flowers,  the  flowers  of  home — 
roses,  zinnias,  cosmos,  dahlias,  marigolds.  Hedges  of  poinsettia,  lantanna,  lime 
or  cactus  shut  off  from  view  all  but  the  gabled  grass  roofs  of  sheds  back  of  the 
homes.  Bushes  of  purple  bougainvillea  or  golden  trumpet  vine  shaded  verandahs 
inviting  with  easy  wicker  chairs  and  swings,  A  flaming  tulip  tree  stood  back  of 
the  quaintest  grass-roofed  house,  and  acacias  in  full  yellow  bloom  lined  the  road 
leading  down  over  the  hill  to  the  native  village.  From  our  school,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  compound,  to  the  hospital  down  at  the  far  end,  order,  serenity,  and  striking 
beauty  prevailed. 

Approaching  BIBANGA  we  came  to  a  region  of  abrupt,  rounded  hillocks.  Knolls 
gave  way  to  hillsides,  gullies  to  ravines.  Ahead  loomed  real  mountains  nearly  as 
high  as  some  back  in  the  Alleghenies  but  different,  because  these  were  grass- 
covered,  bare  of  trees.  In  late  afternoon  we  crossed  the  last  ferry  and  climbed  to 
the  crest  of  the  loftiest  peak  where  Bibanga  teetered  dizzily. 

From  that  height  the  vision  before  us  was  bounded  only  by  blue  distance  and 
the  limitations  of  human  eye.  Looking  westward  across  range  after  range  of 
hills  I  almost  felt  as  if  I  could  see  on  down  the  other  side  of  the  world,  across 
oceans  of  space  to  America  and  home.  The  foreground  of  the  view  was  the  green 
of  trim  lawns,  for  all  the  houses  faced  out  into  the  atmosphere,  their  back  yards 
touching  in  neighborly  proximity.  The  view’s  frame  was  straight  grey  trunks  of 
palm  trees  standing  on  the  brink  of  the  hill.  So  sheer  was  the  descent  that  none 
of  the  incline  could  be  seen  from  chairs  set  on  lawns  or  verandahs;  the  effect  was 
that  of  being  on  a  platform  suspended  far  up  in  the  sky.  When  a  shower  was 
brewing,  clouds  flew  past  just  beyond  the  jumping-off  place,  so  near  I  could  almost 
reach  out  and  gather  a  handful  of  cottony  fluff.  Below  soft  green  of  the  slopes 
blended  with  darker  splotches  of  foliage  in  the  valleys,  while  succeeding  ridges 
afar  shaded  into  deeper  and  deeper  blues  till  the  last  merged  with  the  purple 
horizon.  A  river  with  the  musical  name  of  Lubilanji  caught  the  sun’s  sparkle  and 
sent  it  flashing  to  our  hilltop.  Life  ceases  to  be  commonplace  with  a  view  like 
that  at  one’s  feet. 


Missionary  and  African  Working  Together 

The  success  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Missions  is  largely 
measured  by  the  growth, 
strength  and  spiritual 
power  of  the  national 
church  where  the  Mis¬ 
sion  is  located.  Here  we 
see  a  picture  of  a  typical 
meeting  of  Presbytery. 
It  bears  witness  to  the 
cooperation  of  mission¬ 
ary  and  African  leaders. 


I.uebo  Presbytery  Meeting 


The  missionary  goes  about  his  task  through  various  avenues  of  serv¬ 
ice.  He  goes  “not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister.”  He  follows 
a  program  similar  to  Jesus’  pattern  as  He  went  about  ministering  to 
those  in  need.  He  used  every  possible  means  of  introducing  men,  women, 
young  people  and  children  to  the  Saviour.  He  finds  in  the  ministry  of 
teaching,  preaching,  healing,  planting,  printing,  building  and  visiting 
the  opportunities  he  needs  for  meeting  human  needs,  spiritual  and 
physical. 

Here  we  see  a  congre¬ 
gation  of  the  church  at 
Bibanga,  at  the  close  of 
a  morning  worship  serv¬ 
ice. 

This  happy  group 
hearing  God’s  word  read 
and  explained,  singing 
God’s  praise,  making 
their  offering  to  Him  is 
in  direct  contrast  to  the 
fear  and  superstition 
around  which  they  live. 


For  the  Evangelization  of  the  Belgian  Congo 


The  native  evangelist  sets  off  earnest¬ 
ly  and  happily  on  his  regular  visit  to 
the  village  nearby  where  he  will  preach 
to  the  waiting  villagers. 

He  will  visit  the  little  regional  schools 
in  places  so  fortunate  to  have  them. 


Our  Church,  Bibanga 


Here  is  a  typical  vil¬ 
lage  outstation  where 
evangelists  go  to  preach 
to  those  who  are  eager 
to  learn  more  of  the  lov¬ 
ing  Father  and  of  His 
Son  who  came  to  save 
them. 


The  native  call  drum 
is  used  to  tell  the  villag¬ 
ers  that  the  teacher  or 
evangelist  is  coming  and 
all  are  invited  to  come  to 
hear  the  message.  Little 
Africans  love  to  learn  to 
“play”  the  call  drum. 


Children  all  over  the  world  love  to  sing.  Here  we  see  a  group  of 
African  boys  and  girls  singing  a  little  action  song  consecrating  lips  and 
hands  as  well  as  heart  to  the  service  of  the  King. 


The  folding  organ  is 
always  a  delight  to  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults.  A  group 
is  constantly  learning 
the  gospel  story  in  song. 


With,  very  little  or  no 
money  at  hand,  the 
Christians  bring  their 
tithes  of  produce  into 
the  church  property,  the 
proceeds  of  which  will  be 
used  for  the  extension  of 
the  Kingdom  in  their 
needy  part  of  the  Congo. 


Education  a  Foundation  Stone  for  the  Native  Church 


The  very  choicest 
young  men  of  our  schools 
seek  further  training  in 
the  Morrison  Bible 
School,  the  Seminary  of 
our  Africa  Mission. 

Along  with  courses  in 
Bible,  homiletics,  church 
doctrines,  etc.,  many  re¬ 
ceive  training  in  music 
and  song  leading. 


Girls  are  very  happy 
in  the  safety  and  secur¬ 
ity  of  the  Girls’  Homes 
in  our  Africa  Mission. 
Many  are  literally  res¬ 
cued  from  slavery  and 
given  the  opportunity 
for  study  as  well  as  of 
hearing  the  gospel  mesr- 
sage.  Many  marry  the 
students  of  the  Bible 
School  and  the  couples 
go  out  to  establish  Chris¬ 
tian  homes  in  an  other¬ 
wise  pagan  community. 


From  the  regional 
schools  in  the  most  prim¬ 
itive  villages  the  best 
among  the  boys  find 
their  way  into  the  higher 
schools  as  one  can  easily 
see  from  this  picture  of 
a  teacher  with  his  class. 


For  Better  Living  -  -  Here  and  Now 


Tailoring  is  one  of  the  courses  in  our  Schools  of  Africa. 


Brick  making  and 
building  is  also  a  part  of 
the  teaching  program. 
This  is  a  very  useful 
part  of  our  training  in  a 
land  so  infested  with 
termites  that  frame  and 
thatched  houses  rarely 
last  over  three  to  five 
years. 


Young  Africa  is  happy 
to  learn  more  about 
farming  for  better  food 
and  more  profit. 

Superstition  and  fear 
give  way  under  careful 
instruction  and  training. 
Such  specimen  produc¬ 
tion  as  is  shown  in  the 
picture  is  a  result  of 
such  training. 


Native  handicrafts  are  encouraged 
and  further  developed  through  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  schools. 

Many  of  the  African  young  people 
learn  much  of  this  from  their  mothers 
early  in  life. 

This  native  art  combined  with  train¬ 
ing  in  sanitation  and  foods  can  trans¬ 
form  African  home  life  among  the 
Christian  groups. 


The  Mission  Press,  in  spite  of  the  handicaps  of  paper  shortage  and 
sickness  amongst  the  staff,  has  nevertheless  turned  out  3,526,811  printed 
pages.  Over  40,000  volumes  have  been  bound  and  the  monthly  paper 
in  the  native  vernacular  found  some  2,667  subscribers  scattered  among 
the  armed  forces  over  many  parts  of  Africa.  The  value  of  tracts,  Sun¬ 
day  School  lessons,  etc.,  cannot  be  estimated.  The  gospel  goes  all  over 
Congo  on  the  printed  page. 


In  the  Ministry  of  Healing 


Here  is  a  picture  of  the  Goldsby  King  Memorial  Hospital  in  Mutoto. 
Five  such  hospitals  care  for  thousands  of  sick  people  in  this  needy  field, 
where  formerly  the  witch  doctor  reigned  supreme  and  where  people 
died  as  much  from  his  treatment  often  as  from  the  disease  they  had. 
Many  who  find  health  and  healing-  go  out  to  witness  to  the  Great  Physi¬ 
cian  of  whom  they  heard  for  the  first  time. 


Young  and  old  are  brought  in  for  treatment,  operation,  medicine  and 
care.  Medical  care  and  the  gospel  message  go  hand  in  hand  in  bringing 
them  to  health  and  happiness  again. 

A  missionary  nurse,  Mrs.  Stegall,  ex¬ 
hibits  two  “Better  Babies”  from  the 
clinic. 

Many  mothers  learn  at  the  clinic 
something  about  the  care  and  feeding 
of  these  babies  and  are  very  proud  of 
the  results  they  achieve. 


“Hospital  Boys”  are  the  real 
nurses  in  the  Congo  hospitals. 
Many  of  these  become  experts. 
They  learn  to  assist  the  sur¬ 
geons  in  operations  and  in  emer¬ 
gencies  can  sometimes  take  the 
doctor’s  place. 


A  sort  of  traveling 
clinic  is  an  important 
part  of  the  equipment  of 
the  evangelist  as  he  goes 
from  village  to  village. 
First  aid  and  simple 
remedies  and  even  a 
radio  concert  are  extras 
as  the  evangelists  go  out 
with  their  message  of 
the  gospel. 


What  Is  the  Result? 

Christian  families,  like 
the  one  pictured  above, 
will  make  a  NEW  AF¬ 
RICA.  It  is  not  difficult, 
they  tell  us,  to  pick  out 
the  Christians  in  any 
group  in  Africa.  “It 
shows  in  their  faces”  is 
a  common  expression. 

To  see  a  cultured,  ed¬ 
ucated  man  and  woman 
dedicated  to  God  build  a 
home  where  little  chil¬ 
dren  may  grow  up  in  the 
Christian  nurture  of  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God  is  to  realize  that  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  is  the  only  answer  to  the  world’s  need — to  Africa’s 
need. 

Here  is  a  quotation  from  a  report  of  one  of  our  Africa  missionaries : 

“The  missions  have  in  recent  years  gained  favor,  not  only  with  the 
native  people,  but  with  government  officials,  commercial  and  mining 
men.  We  find  it  necessary  to  combat  a  pride  in  our  achievements  as 
more  frequent  foreign  visitors  congratulate  us  on  the  widespread  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Africa;  and  chief  consideration 
that  always  humbles  us  is  the  thought  of  the  thousands  of  unreached 
people  for  whose  evangelization  we  have  assumed  responsibility  before 
God  and  man.” 

This  is  our  unfinished  task.  The  need  is  great.  It  challenges  us  to 
our  utmost. 


OUR  MISSIONARIES  IN  THE  BELGIAN  CONGO 


liibanga  Station,  1917 

(Address,  care  A.  P.  C.  Mission,  Bibanga 
via  Luputa,  Congo  Beige,  Africa.) 

Allen,  Miss  Virginia 
Anderson,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  V.  A. 

♦Holladay,  Miss  Virginia 
Longenecker,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  H. 

Mulcay,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  T. 

Sawyer,  Miss  Blanche  A.  (R.N.) 

Bulape  Station,  1915 

(Address,  care  A.  P.  C.  Mission, 

Luebo,  Bulape,  Congo  Beige,  Africa.) 

Allen,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 

DeBand,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  G. 

Fisch,  Miss  Clara 

Lewis,  Miss  Florence 

Murray,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Glenn  W. 

*Poole,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  K. 

Reynolds,  Miss  Lena  (R.N.) 

Washburn,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  M. 

Kasha  Station,  1935 
(Address,  A.  P.  C.  Mission,  Luputa, 
Congo  Beige,  Africa.) 

King,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Earl  S. 

♦Miller,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  Hoyt 
Moore,  Miss  Margaret  W.  (R.N.) 

Smith,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  Holmes,  III 

Lubomlai  Station,  1924 

(Address,  care  A.  P.  C.  Mission  Lubondai 
Tshimbulu,  Congo  Beige,  Africa.) 
♦Cleveland,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  F. 

Cousar,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  R. 

Crawford,  Miss  Mary  B. 

Liston,  Miss  Margaret  L.  (R.N.) 
tLoring,  Miss  Roseva 
tMcDonald,  Miss  Nolie 
McElroy,  Miss  Lucile  (R.N.) 

McLean,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  David  A. 
tMcMurray,  Miss  Charlotte  B. 
tPethick,  Mr.  Wayne  M. 

♦Rule,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William,  III 
Stegall,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.  R. 

Stockwell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  F. 


♦On  furlough  in  U.  S.  A. 

♦♦Under  special  contract, 
tlndicates  teacher  of  missionaries’  children 


Luebo  Station,  1891 

(Address,  care  A.  P.  C.  Mission, 

Luebo,  Congo  Beige,  Africa.) 

Craig,  Mr.  Allen  M. 

♦Crane,  Rev.  C.  L. 

King,  Dr.  Robt.  R. 

Longenecker,  Miss  Alice  (R.N.) 

Martin,  Rev.  and  *Mrs.  Motte 
♦McKinnon,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  C. 

Morrison,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  T.  K. 

Pruitt,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  F. 

♦♦Punt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  M. 

♦Shive,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M. 

Spooner,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H. 

Stixrud,  Mrs.  T.  Th.,  (R.N.) 

♦Vass,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Lachlin,  Jr. 

Wilds,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  S.  H. 

Mboi  Station,  1937 

(Address,  A.  P.  C.  Mission,  Lubondai, 
Tshimbulu,  Congo  Beige,  Africa.) 
Anderson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  J.,  Jr. 
Hancock,  Miss  Bessie  (R.N.) 

♦Hobson,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  K. 

Moma  Station,  1942 

(Address,  care  A.  P.  C.  Mission,  Moma,  Luisa 
via  Luluabourg,  Congo  Beige,  Africa.) 
♦Carper,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Day 
Morrison,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  John 
Ray,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  L. 

Mutoto  Station,  1912 

(Address,  care  A.  P.  C.  Mission,  Mutoto,  via 
Luluabourg  Gare,  Congo  Beige,  Africa.) 
Hammond,  Miss  Clara  S. 

Hampton,  Miss  Julia  S.  (R.N.) 

McElroy,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  F. 

♦MeMurray,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Louis  A. 

McMurry,  Miss  Margaret  (R.N.) 

♦Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  M. 

Smith,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Tinsley,  Jr. 

♦Smith,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Plumer 
Stuart,  Rev.  George  R.,  Jr. 

Wharton,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Conway  T. 

Worth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  C. 


Pronunciations 


Bibanga — Bee-bong-ah,  accent  second  syllable. 
Bulape — Boo-lah-pay,  accent  first  syllable. 
Kasha — -Cash-a,  accent  first  syllable. 

Lubondai — Loo-bone-die,  accent  last  syllable. 


Luebo — Loo-a-bo,  accent  second  syllable. 

Mboi — M-bo,  accent  second  syllable. 

Mutoto— Moo-toe-toe,  accent  second  syllable. 
Moma — Mo-ma,  accent  first  syllable. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY— FROM  ANNUAL  REPORT,  1945 


Population  of  our  field,  estimated  .  1,810,000 

Foreign  Workers  .  81 

Native  workers,  evangelistic,  educational,  medical  .  3,061 

Outstations,  places  of  regular  meeting  .  1,606 

Additions  during  year  .  3,389 

Number  of  (communicant)  church  members .  62,846 

Christian  constituency  .  122,039 

Sunday  Schools  . ► .  1,366 

Sunday  School  membership  .  47,134 

Schools  .  1,038 

Hospitals . 5 

Income  from  native  sources,  contributions,  school  and  hospital  fees  . $11,616.37 
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